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given, and a festival called Annaprasan, or rice-eating,
is observed. The child, beautifully dressed and decorated
with jewels, is brought into the guest-chamber, and a
few grains of cooked rice are put into his mouth. In
some families the rice used on these occasions is pur-
chased from one of the great temples ; when this is not
done, Brahmans are fed, and laden with presents to
purchase their goodwill. At this feast, the father presents
a little food for the benefit of his ancestors as a thank-
offering.

The name-giving, however, is  the important  event.
The  father  proclaims  it,   though  it  is   generally  the
mother who chooses  it.    " What's in a name ?"  asks
Shakespeare ; in Oriental lands there is usually a great
deal.    Hannah by calling her son Samuel tells the story
of her long years of sadness because she had no son,
and of her thankfulness when one was given her.    And
a  similar   experience  is suggested  by the  names  of
thousands in India to-day.    Onejllustration of this may
be given out of many.    A Brahman and his wife had
lived together for years, but were childless.    Their bliss
was greatly marred by this circumstance.    The husband
hinted that the time had come for him to supersede the
wife of his youth.    Many prayers were offered and gifts
bestowed, but all in vain.   As a last resource, a pilgrimage
to Kalighat was made, and a vow registered that if a son
were born within a certain time, money should be given
to the shrine.     In due course their hearts' desire was
granted.    In the name Kali Prasad (by the favour of
Kali) which was given to their boy, the sad story of their
married life is told.

As a rule the names are those of some of the deities,
or the deified heroes whose deeds of prowess are written
in the Ramayana and Mahabharata. Sometimes the